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SONGS UNSUNG. 


Sweet the song of the thrush at dawning, 
When the grass lies wet with spangled dew, 
Sweet the sound of the brook’s low whisper 
*Mid reeds and rushes wandering through ; 
Clear and pure is the west wind’s murmur 
That croons in the branches all day long; 
But the songs unsung are the sweetest music 
And the dreams that die are the soul of song. 





The fairest hope is the one which faded, 
The brightest leaf is the leaf that fell; 
The song that leaped from the lips of sirens 

Dies away in an old sea shell. 
Far to the heights of viewless fancy 
The soul’s swift flight like a swallow goes, 
For the note ould is the bird’s best carol 
And the bud unblown is the reddest rose. 


Deepest thoughts are the ones unspoken, 
That only the heart sense, listening, hears; « 
Most great joys bring a touch of silence, 
Greatest grief is in unshed tears. 
What we hear is the fleetest echo, 
A song dies out, but a dream lives on; 
The rose-red tints of the rarest morning 
Are lingering yet in a distant dawn. 


Somewhere, dim in the days to follow, 
And far away in the life to be, 
Passing sweet, is a song of gladness, 
The spirit chant of the soul set free. 
Chords untouched are the ones we wait for, 
That never rise from the harp unstrung ; 
We turn our steps to the years beyond us, 
And listen still for the songs unsung. 
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A VISIT TO POMPEII, 





HE friendly interest which the writer has in THe Musicav VIs- 
ITOR is our excuse for the liberty we take in printing the fol- 
lowing extract from her interesting private letter : 
NAPLES, ITALY. 

Monday was rainy and disagreeable, so we took the afternoon for 
shopping, having spent the morning in the Museum. We enjoyed 
the Pompeian relics as much the second time as the first. They are, 
indeed, extremely interesting. We saw the skull of Julia, Diomed’s 
beautiful daughter, and many other relics. Tuesday promising to be 
fair, we started to Pompeii and spent a most delightful morning in 
the exhumed city. Our 7m was very kind, and explained every 
thing to usin French and broken English. The Street of Abund- 
ance is wonderfully preserved, and if the houses were only inhabited, 
would look as bright and lively as it ever did. The Forum is still 
magnificent, and the Temple of Venus lovely with its white marble 
columns. We walked all through the baths, and tried to understand 
about the tepidarium and the frigidarium. The ancient Pompeians 
were certainly luxurious. The Street of Tombs was very interesting, 
almost all the tombs being well preserved. This street led to the 
Villa of Diomed, and there we went into the cellar where seventeen 
victims hid on the day of destruction, and absolutely were suffocated 
to death. It must have been even a more horrible death than those 
suffered who were exposed to the lava and ashes. We were to leave 
Pompeii on the half past one train, but our guide insisted that we 
had plenty of time, and we reached the station just to see the train 
move away. We then thought of lunch and a long two hours’ wait, 
but an Italian came rushing up and urged us to get into a carriage 
and drive to the next station to catch the train. Who in the world, 
but an Italian, would think of driving to catch a train! Of course 
we reached the next station just in time to see it slipout of our grasp, 
and we gave up driving after trains as a fruitless enterprise. But 
how we Gaghed at the absurdity of the situation when we were try- 
ing to fly through the country with a pair of horses that, probably, 
could go two miles an hour! It surely was an experience, to say the 
least. We were all as hungry as bears, and so we hunted around for 





Musical Visitor. 


something to eat. Pretty soon Mr. C., who had been sent on a tour 
of investigation, announced that he had found a most magnificent 
dining-room, all fitted up and ready for us, so we followed him. | 
wish you could have seen the room: one window, bare floor, a 
rough looking table with a coarse cloth on it, and half a dozen 
chairs. We were thankful for the one extra chair for our wraps 
The lunch, however, was not so bad, and Mr. C. and Mr. T. were in 
such excellent spirits that they kept us laughing all the time. When 
we had almost finished, a man came in with a satchel. We knew 
what that meant, and so prepared to have some fun. With great 
ceremony he opened it and took out some skulls carved from lava 
We asked how much, and he replied, “ Uno franco."" T. told him 
he would give him half a franc for the lot, and the man was quite in- 
sulted. We did not want anything, so we commenced to see how 
much we could make the old fellow come down. From four francs 
he came down to fifty centimes on some pins, which poor Mr. C. was 
obliged to pay since he had offered that. The time passed much 
more quickly than we thought it would, and soon we were on our 
homeward way. JENNIE N. TREVOR 
-_———— Daa 


MUSICAL CURIOSITIES. 








BY SIGNOR FABIANI. 





its phases as his own wonderful vocal and histrionic powers 

Possessed of a voice of such enormous elasticity, richness 
and compass that he could perform bass and tenor vo/es with equal 
ease, and an inexhaustible versatility that enabled him to shine 
equally in lyric, heroic and comic opera, one cannot wonder at the 
number of anecdotes related of a man whose energies seemed 
equally ready to adapt themselves to every emergency, whether on 
or off the stage. It may be said that he has left no worthy successor, 
his sons having proved themselves far inferior, though very credit- 
able artistes. . 

Like Rossini—whose works he so powerfully helped to popularize 
—Lablache chose France as his resting-place during the last years 
of his life, and he bought a charming villa at Maisons-Laffite, a very 
lovely spot on the banks of the Seine, about twenty miles below 
Paris. In that graceful mansion, in all its refinements of taste and 
feeling, and in its expansive and genial hospitality, Art reigned 
supreme. The frankness and lively doxhomme of its kind-hearted 
amphytrion was by no means the least attraction in this rustic Tem 
ple of the Arts, which no one left without regret. 

Lablache kept his carriage, and those who were acquainted with 
him at this later portion of his brilliant career may remember that 
he possessed two ponies of such remarkable beauty and purity of 
breed as to make them the wonder and admiration of every connois- 
seur. When he was asked where he picked up such splendid ani- 
mals, ‘“‘ They were a present,’ he would say. 

‘“‘From some prince?” 

“Oh dear, no!" 

“From an English Milord ?” 

“Wrong again.” 

“From some Russian Boyard ?” 

“ You are still farther from the mark. Stay; I'll tell you all about 
it, for it will interest you. In 18501 was at Berlin, where I stayed, 
shortly after visiting Russia, in order to allow time for a few operatic 
representations in which I took part, in presence of the King and 
court. One evening, which was not an opera night, I was enjoying 
a short stroll through the streets when my attention was disagreeably 
arrested by a wandering musician, who was murdering one of the 
charming melodies of Weber's “ Der Freischutz"’ on an atrocious 
violin, which in his hands became a veritable instrument of torture. 
No policeman could have been more effective in clearing the streets 
than this odious fiddle-scraper, whose discordant attempts to please 
made room for him as promptly as if he had been a mad bull or a 
leper. One attribute of genius—perseverance—he certainly ap 
peared to possess; for though not a single passer-by would encour 
age bad art so far as to throw him a pfennig, he stuck to his post and 
contjnued to make night hideous with false intervals and notes of 
agony. Nay, seemingly maddened by his ill-success, he punished 
the catgut and horse-hair until the cries of Grimalkin in the nightly 
gutter would have been sweet music to it. When | returned that 
way from my stroll the street was quite deserted, and looking for my 


AN life of the great Italian singer, Lablache, was as varied in 





would-be Paganini, I espied him sitting wearily—de guerre /as—on 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





a window sill. I approached him with a feeling of some interest, clothes, walked slowly down the Hermitage Road, arm in arm, shout- 
for it seemed to me there was more intelligence in the young man's | ing forth what was supposed to be a song worthy of remuneration. 
face than in his diabolical fiddlings. ‘Why, my good fellow,’ I Thestreet hand-organ has given place to an automatic French piano, 
asked, ‘what evil genius ever suggested such a career as this to| with a great volume of sound, and mounted on two wheels. The 
you?’ ‘business requires two sons of Italy to each machine, one to pull the 

“« Two, sir; bitter want and sheer hunger.’ cart, the other to turn the crank. The one who pulls the cart a!so 

‘‘* But that infernal machine of yours—especially if used in that | smiles, gazes up at the windows for pennies, and ceremoniously sa- 
way—will never procure you a crust. ’ | lutes each passing pedestrian for the same reason. Each “ firm” has 

‘“* No need to tell me that, sir; but what am I todo? Not long/a particular district, and when the tunes of a particular piano pall 
ago I was a good, steady hand in a factory which has failed, leaving | upon the taste of their hearers, the instrument is passed on to another 
me to earn my bread as I can, and help a sick mother besides.’ district, Thus new music is continually set before the people. | 

‘| felt somehuw that the young fellow was telling me the truth, so | only know of one good old-fashioned organ-grinder, with a monkey 
forcing my purse on him, | told him to take it to his mother; ‘ but | perched on top, grinning and begging fer money, which he stows ad 
first,’ | said, ‘I exact from you a solemn promise.’ | dibitum in his cheeks. The charms of this aggregation are enhanced 

“* What, sir?’ | by a wee sma’ girl with an accordion. Her duty is to play an obli- 

‘“** Never again to attempt music.’ |gato, or go away on a solo tour, All this is sanctioned by law. 

“* Most willingly.’ | Every person has a right to try to make a living in London by re- 

‘Above all, forswear violin playing.’ | spectable means ; but-whether it is accomplished is another matter. 

“* With all my heart!’ |—London Letter of E. P. Hodges, in Leader. 

‘**Now remember your promise, and that you made it to the | siveiisinnsaacetisiinniiiiial dilaa diailiaeNitbiincni densa 
tenor Lablache.’ 

‘<" God bless you, Signor!’ | DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—VII. 

‘Seven years had passed since that little scene. Many and various ‘ah tates eieebvel’) 
had been the vicissitudes through which my artistic career had led Lan a 
me. The numerous successes which it had been my good fortune to 
achieve had effaced from my memory all recollection of my little | / 
Berlin adventure, when early one morning a stranger called to see 
me, whose accent left no doubt as to his Teutonic origin. Out I 
came in my robe de chamodre to meet my visitor, who seemed hardly 


BBOTT’S school for young ladies was then (in 1844) in one of 
the fine houses in the white marble row in Lafayette Place, 
=> New York, spacious and convenient beyond any thing | had 
before seen. I found the work delightful. Our methods were new, 
|as Mr. Abbott had said they would be, and no one having made 
able to recognize me. | class teaching and singing tedious and unpopular in the school, it 
‘**And you, Signor,’ said he, ‘do you recognize me?’ | was not difficult to arouse and keep up an interest in the lessons. 
“** Well, it seems to me as if I had met you somewhere,’ I replied. | We had frequent visitors—parents and friends of the young ladies, 
‘Where was it?’ and other persons interested in seeing the new work, and later on in 
Don't you recollect the starving Berlin fiddler, whose mother’s | hearing the pleasant part-singing. This singing in parts came along 
life you saved ?’ | astonishingly soon, for three-quarters of an hour every school day 
‘Aha, my lad; and have you kept your promise?’ with those bright, interested girls was very different from the two 
«Yes, Signor, and a good thing it has been for me! ‘Twas! half hours a week that I had been accustomed to in the Public 
Providence sent you to me. Your purse contained 150 louis (about | Schools of Boston. 
$750); with that sum I first made my old mother comfortable, and| The work had been going on but a few weeks when I observed 
then set up as a horse dealer, having always had an aptitude for | one day a large, benignant looking old gentleman, accompanied by 
that trade. I am now so prosperous that I was able lately to treat | two younger men, looking on and apparently taking an unusual in- 
myself to two lovely ponies of pure breed, equally fit for saddle or | terest in the lesson I was giving. This was Dr. Isaac Ferris, then 
harness. I saw your name on the concert-bill yesterday, and in- | pastor of Rutgers Street Church, and President of the Board of 
quired the address of my kind benefactor, that | might offer you that | ‘Trustees of Rutgers Female Institute, and afterward Chancellor of 
little token of my gratitude. The ponies are in the court-yard below, | the New York University, and two of the Rutgers Institute trustees. 
at you disposition. They came to see if the new Yankee music teacher would do for 
“* But, my good friend, I cannot receive such costly animals with- | their celebrated old Knickerbocker institution, of which Prof, Charles 
out paying for them !' | E. West, LL. D., was then Principal. The result was that I soon 
‘Oh, if you did that, Signor, you would pain me, indeed! You | added a daily lesson at Rutgers to my work. This Institution then 
will accept them to please me. Adieu!’ And the honest horse- | occupied a large, commodious building on Madison street, which had 
dealer ran off, leaving me with tears in my eyés, where they rise | been erected for its use. Here I met four hundred girls and young 
afresh every time I think of him. What an odd life is ours! That ladies five days in the week, giving three-quarters of an hour at 
nran is making a fortune; and yet he might have been now at the | each session. Of my ten years’ work in this Institution I shall have 
bottom of the river Spree had I not persuaded him to throw his | frequent occasion to speak, as my story goes on. 
violin into it instead ! "’ My duties at Mercer Street Church commenced very soon after 
my arrival in New York. The — of the church was just back of 
| the main building, and facing on Greene street. Here were lecture 
| room and Sunday-school rooms; and over the main entrance a fine 
/octagonal room, which had been especially prepared as a study for 
| the pastor, but Dr. Skinner preferred his home study, which was 
thrown away, the| next door, and this most convenient room for my purposes was 
In England they | turned over to me. | met the choir every Saturday night in the lect- 








STREET BANDS. 





mm ' 
N Australia, where money is ‘generously ” 
2b bands of this stripe play, and are paid for it. 


are paid to stop. No pay, no stop. Now, by particular investi- 
gation, in my own band-ridden locality, I have found the nationality 
of the musicians to be unmistakably cockney-English. One band, 
numbering six brass pieces, a piccolo, flageolet, and side drum, walk 
up to the house previously selected, and after setting up their music- 
stands, proceed to play from a varied program of popular airs. 
Then each man, with his instrument under his arm and uniform cap 
jauntily set upon his curly locks, runs nimbly up the steps of a victim's 
house and rings the door-bell. The result seems to be satisfactory, 
judging from the way the members of the band adjourn frequently 
to the public bars. Another way to squeeze pennies from house- 
holders is for two ragged little girls to sally forth after dark, with no- 
thing but a familiar carol as a stock in trade. They ensconce them- 
selves ina vestibule, and wail forth their notes. In this way they can 
visit about twenty-five houses each night. The receipts are not usu- 
ally large. Last week a man, his wife, with a baby in arms, and two 
toddling children, passed by, walking slowly in the middle of the 
street, singing a recent importation from the United States, ‘‘ The Sweet 
Bye and Bye.” Judging from the general condition of the family, 
their by and by could not have been any too sweet. Yesterday two 
men about forty years of age, and dressed in soiled, nondescript 


ure room, but heard individual voices and gave some private lessons 
in this smaller room, which was my pleasant musical home during 
my entire New York life. 

I remember well my first lesson at a pupil's home in New York. 
She was one of the young ladies of the Abbott School, and lived on 
University Place near Twelfth Street. I mention it because it will 
seem strange to those who know New York now, that this point 
should even then have been so far “up town." I was a few minutes 
too early when I reached the house, and thought I would walk on to 
an opening I saw ahead at Fourteenth Street. It was rough ground 
where Union Square now is, and only scattered houses and blocks 
around and beyond. A further showing of the great change in New 
York since those days is seen in the fact that Miss Haines’ celebrated 
School for Young Ladies, in which I commenced teaching soon 
after, was then on Chambers Street, near Broadway. It was some 


years after that that Mason Brothers moved from Park Row to 
Duane Street, because they needed larger quarters, and could get a 
large building there at a very low rent because it was so far up town, 
and so near the residence portion of the city. The business sagacity 
of the house was, however, shown there as it was in many .other 





**moves "’ in following years. 


They had a long lease, and sold the 














balance of it for a good sized fortune after they had occupied the 
place two or three years. 

In @ choir were some students of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, then near by, on University Place, between Eighth Street and 
Waverly Place. Two of the names, Jessup and Harding, are known 
to all persons interested in foreign missions, those men having been 
at the head of missionary work in India for many years. In due 
time it was brought about that I should give two lessons a week to 
the students in the Seminary, and the year after | commenced daily 
class lessons in the New York State Institution for the Blind. This 
establishment occupied a large, fine building facing Ninth Avenue, 
and owned the entire block of ground between Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third Streets, and Eighth and Ninth Avenues, then far up town. 
In walking over from Twenty-fourth Street and Fourth Avenue, as | 
sometimes did, I crossed corn and potato fields, and remember oc- 
casionally being much disgusted at soiling my clean shoes in a 
muddy ditch where Madison Square now is. 

Within six weeks after the commencement of my work in New 
York I was fully occupied. I had not all the class teaching then 
that came to me afterward, but all my spare time was filled with 
private lessons. As the class work increased I turned the private 
lessons over to others. In Mr. Mason's choir in Boston were sev- 
eral members of a very musical family by the name of Woodman. 
One of the sons, Mr. J. C. Woodman, had a fine baritone voice and 
was one of the soloists in the Boston Academy of Music. He was a 
teacher of music, and, as I have mentioned, was Mr. Mason's first 
assistant in the introduction of music into the Public Schools of Bos- 
ton. He was also a good composer and organist. He is the author 
of ‘State Street,"’ which, according to the law of ‘the survival of 
the fittest,"’ has come down to us with the tunes which are still the 
standards in our churches when worship, and not musical display, is 
the object. His son, R. Huntington Woodman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is now one of the most promising young organists of this or any 
other country, having during the past summer received endorsements 
to that effect from the highest musical authorities of London and 
Paris. 

Within a year after I went to New York, (in August, 1845,) I mar- 
ried J. C. Woodman's sister, Mary Olive. She was a good singer, 
and if my children inherit musical qualities they get quite as much 
from her side of the house as from mine. 

During my first winter at Mercer Street Church I often said to the 
officers of the church that I could make the choir much better if 
they would have the key-board of the organ brought out to the front 
of the gallery so that the choir could be before me (between me and 
the organ), instead of behind me while I was playing—that my voice 
would help more, and my directions be better understood and 
observed, if I could see all the choir and they could see me. I also 
suggested that while they were about it they might make some much 
needed improvement in the organ itself. This was done the next 
summer. A judicious expenditure of two thousand dollars made a 
great change in the fine old instrument. I was married during the 
vacation, and when I returned and put the new soprano and the 
other leading voices in front of me, with the remaining members of 
the choir, thirty or forty in number, at their sides, but all in sight, | 
felt like a king upon his throne, certain of his ability to control and 
take care of his entire kingdom. 

And now my sisters came along one after another and went to 
school either at Rutgers or Abbott's, and under greater advantages 
pursued their musical studies. My brother, of whom I have previ- 
ously spoken, and Mr. Henry T. Lincoln, a noble base, who began 
his musical career in my first singing school at the “ North End ”’ in 
Boston in '39, also came, both to sing in my choir and to assist me 
in my teaching. A little later my youngest brother, Williain A. Root, 
also came, and went to a commercial school and then into a business 
office. 


self, and adding Mr. Lincoln, a good quintet. We took great delight 
in practicing some of the Mendelssohn part-songs, then compara- 
tively new, and such old madrigals and glees as were set for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, Baritone and Base. William Mason, then a very young 
man, had written a serenade, entitled “ Slumber Sweetly, Dearest,” 
that we greatly delighted in 
pieces of four-part writing in existence. Look it up and you'll find 
itso. After a while we found we were singing with a balance and 
blending sometimes heard in very simple music by such singers as 
the Hutchinson family (then in the zenith of their success), but 
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One of my sisters had an excellent contralto voice, and we | 
now had a well-balanced home quartet—wife, sister, brother and | 


It was and is one of the most beautiful | 
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gether than if I had been singing alone. I could carry out every 
conception I had in the way of expression—increasing, diminishing, 
| accelerating or retarding, sudden attack or delicate shading, with 
| the utmost freedom, being sure that all would go exactly with me. 
| I had for some time been feeling that a musical demonstration might 
| have to be made in New York, and on their own ground, musically, 
|to some of the chronic contemners of simple music, and of our New 
| England way of teaching it. I knew that as soloists none of us 
| would be regarded as anything more than mediocre, but I believed 
| that as a quartet, with the work we had done, we should at least shut 
their mouths as to our musical competency. Fortunately, at the 
previous Commencement of the Rutgers Female Institute, Theodor 
Eisfeld, the then conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society 

|the highest musical association in the country—was one of a com- 
| mittee of three to examine the singing class. He pronounced the 
| work good, and so reported. So, soon after the autumn work com 
;menced I asked Mr. Eisfeld to come and hear us sing a quartet 
| He was evidently not at all elated by the musical prospect before 
him, but he was good natured and came. We began with Mendels 
sohn’s’ ‘“‘ Hunting Song.’ Perhaps it was because of his surprise, 
but his praises were extravagant; so much so that I will not repeat 
them here. We sang other quartets at his request, and then came 
the invitation that I had been working for: ‘‘ Will you sing two num 
bers at the next Philharmonic Concert?" ‘Oh yes, with pleasure,” 
jand we did. We sang the “ Hunting Song’’ and Wm. Mason's 
“Serenade."’ We were somewhat abashed on that occasion at the 
first sound of our voices—it was such a musical atmosphere as we 
had never been in before as performers, but we soon pulled our- 
selves together, and when at the end of the first quartet the mu- 
sicians of the orchestra laid down their instruments and joined the 
audience in hearty applause we knew our object had been accom 
plished. The ‘‘ Serenade "’ was encored and the next day the papers 
said only pleasant things of our performances. We heard nothing 
more, in a disagreeable way, about the Yankee singing master. We 
had passed the ordeal successfully at the highest musical tribunal, 
and that ended the matter. From that time on, I had the good will 
and friendship of the best musicians in New York, to the end of my 
Stay in that city. G. F. R. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 





[From our Regular Correspondent. 


LONDON, April 5, 1889 
E have again had a busy musical month. The more intérest- 
ing events and news are described hereunder. 


& 


BENOIT'S “ LUCIFER.”’ 


This work was produced for the first time in England at the Albert 
Hall on the 3d inst, and although it proved to be only a moderate 
success, the composer was so pleased that he at once undertook 
to return in June to conduct a special concert of his works at St. 
James’ Hall. In the first scene of the oratorio “Spirits of the 
Night,” divided into two half choirs (there are, it may be mentioned, 
plenty of so-called double choruses in the oratorio, though very little 
genuine eight-pait writing), are wailing about their lot, and await the 
coming of Lucifer, who presently, ‘‘ mounted on Death robed in its 
wrath, draws near as muttering storm.’ Lucifer calls the Spirits to 
arms to challenge the powers of heaven and incite man to rebellion. 
The powers of Earth, Water and Fire are severally invoked and 
answer, the first part ending with an elaborate chorus describing the 
miserable state of toiling man. The second part is devoted entirely 
to a description of the means proposed to be adopted for man’s 
temptation, and it is a series of solos interspersed with choruses. In 
|the third part the conflict takes place, and Lucifer and his myrmi 
‘dons are defeated by the Spirits of Light. This gives opportunities 
| for strong contrasts. Afterwards redeemed mortals join in a chain 
of choruses, and finally the whole universe unite in a hymn of 
praise. The music was written and produced over twenty years 
ago. 








CRYSTAL PALACE, 


| On the 16th ult. Mr. Gillet performed Raff's Violoncello Concerto 
| On the 23d Liszt's pupil, the young pianist Herr Stavenhagen, gave 
a masterly. performance of Liszt's Concerto in A. Mr. Prout’s new 





















































rarely if ever (in our experience) in music of a higher grade, and | overture, which is in the key of E, bears the name of Sir Walter 
this encouraged me to strive for the highest perfection possible in | Scott's ‘‘ Rokeby,’’ although the composer disclaims the insinuation 
every point that I could think of for my quartet. At one of our | that it is “ program music’ properly so-called. Sir George Grove, 
summer vacations we all went to the old home in North Reading and | who has written the analysis, however, suggests that the introduction 
practiced together every day for six weeks—some days hours at a| may have reference to the pastoral Yorkshire district in which the 
time on a repertoire of about five numbers. At last, I, who was the | scene is laid; the fierce opening of the a//egro to Bertram, Oswald, 
leader, had no more to think of the others while we were singing to- | Denzil and other villains of the poem; the clarinet solo to Matilda 
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and Wilfred, or the feminine element generally; and the episode to 
the chivalrous Redmond. The work is, however, an excellent ex- 
ample of Mr. Prout’s riper style, the second subject, which opens 
with a clarinet solo, being exceptionally beautiful, and the coda 
being well worthy of so accomplished a musician. Mr. Manns di- 
rected a first-rate performance of Raff's ‘‘ Leonore '’ Symphony. On 
the 3oth ult. Dr. Joachim played his ‘‘ Hungarian " Concerto, and 
on the 5th inst. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust was to be repeated. 


A MALE SOPRANO. 


Mr. Vincenzo Benedetto, described as a male soprano, has just 
finished his engagement at the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. His 
feminine voice, gained by long practice, is a mezzo-soprano of very 
wide compass, and some notes are of excellent quality, But, on the 
other hand, the young gentleman has evidently been indifferently 
taught. A male soprano is in itself a curiosity, and it may be re- 
marked that the true male soprano has only twice been heard in 
England during the present century—first, in the case of Vellutti, 
who retired about sixty years since, and afterwards of Pergetti, who 
sang once at the Societa Armonica and afterwards disappeared. The 
Sistine choir at Rome still has one or two specimens of the male 
soprano, but the voice is no longer to be cultivated, even in the 
Eternal City, the adult being replaced by boys, on the plan adopted 
in English cathedrals. 


MR. DUDLEY BUCK’S ‘‘ LIGHT OF ASIA.”’ 


Mr. Dudley Buck’s cantata ‘‘ The Light of Asia,’’ was performed 
for the first (and for the present the only) time in London at Messrs. 
Novello’s Concerts on the tgth ult. The music is more or less un- 
equal. To impart any so-called “local color" Mr. Buck wisely 
makes no attempt. His choruses, which are by far the best portions 
of the cantata, are by turns lyrical and dramatic, as the situation 
demands, and they are none the worse for being laid out upon tra- 
ditional lines. The opening chorus, the “Spring Song,’’ the four- 
part male chorus of councillors, and the march of Indian maidens 
round the Prince’s throne are all excellent. So to a higher degree 
is the delicious seven-part chorus which describes the Indian night 
and the ‘‘rare company of Indian girls” lulled into dreams in the 
Pleasure House ; while in the fine scene of the temptation the com- 
poser is able to indulge in strong contrasts, and to prove his posses- 
sion of real dramatic power. One of the chief faults of the cantata 
lies in the fact that Mr. Buck has unduly hampered himself with 
“leading motives.” The theme typical of Buddha is during the 
greater part of the evening introduced into almost every number 
with such wearisome iteration that the hearer eventually becomes 
heartily tired of it. Far more defensible and effective are the cross 
references, with which the work abounds, to melodies associated 
with situations, personages and prophecies. The solos, save the 
fine bass song in the last part, admirably sung by Mr. Andrew Black, 
are more or less ungrateful; but, on the other and, the love duet 
which the Prince and Yasodhara sing at their first meeting, and the 
still more beautiful duet sang by the Prince and his wife when he 
has resolved upon his ‘‘Great Renunciation,” are worthy melodic 
gems of a purely unconventional order. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The first Philharmonic Concert was given on the 14th ult., Dr. 
Mackenzie replacing Mr. Cowen as conductor. The strings of the 
Philharmonic are entirely without superior, and the pianzssimo which 
they gave in Grieg's ‘‘ Peer Gynt” suite thoroughly delighted the 
composer himself. Miss Giesler-Schubert was unwise to attempt so 
arduous a work as Schumann's Pianoforte Concerto. The lady. does 
not possess the physical means for such music, and she was besides 
hopelessly nervous, making many slips in both the first and last 
movements, The lovely intermezzo went better, but Miss Schubert 
did not do herself justice until she played her grand-uncle’s Im- 
promptu in F minor, No. 4. 

On the 28th ult. Mr. F. H. Cowen resumed his duties as conductor. 
Grieg's Pianoforte Concerto in A minor was conducted by the com- 
poser and played by his fellow-countrywoman Madame Backer- 
Grondahl. The lady achieved an undoubted and most gratifying 
success. She is evidently a performer of remarkable ability, the 
full measure of which can, however, best be judged after she has 
attempted one or other of the tests imposed by the classical reper- 
tory. Prof. Stanford's new Suite in D was directed by the composer 
and played by Dr. Joachim. It will suffice at present to add that 
the solo instrument maintains its mastery over the orchestra almost 
throughout, and that the extreme difficulties presented by the violin 
part will doubtless recommend it to other performers besides Dr. 
Joachim. The suite is in five movements—that is to say, an overture, 
an ‘‘Allemande”’ of a very modern type, a * Ballade,” a ‘‘ Tam- 
bourin,’’ and a rondo finale, more or less in the form of a gigue 
The last two movements proved most to the taste of the audience. 


| 








NOTES, 


Arrangements have been made for the production of Signor 
Verdi's ‘‘Otello’’ at the close of Mr. Irving's season at the Lyceum 
on July 5th. The band and chorus of La Scala, Milan, are to be 
engaged, and that renowned operatic director, Signor Faccio, will 
conduct. 

At a meeting of the General Committee of the Wolverhampton 
Festival it was reported that neither the subscriptions nor guarantees 
promised would warrant the holding of the Festival next autumn, 
and the celebration was accordingly abandoned. 

Mr. J. S. Shedlock has drawn attention to the discovery at Prague 
of a movement from a supposed piano concerto by Beethoven. 
Beethoven gave a concert in Prague in 1796 and another in 1798, 
and Mr. Shedlock conjectures that the movement (which is in the 
key of D major) just discovered was part of the work played by 
the composer at that period. The orchestral parts are in the posses- 
sion of Emil Bezecmy, whose step-brother has the pianoforte part. 
The two gentlemen declare that the music formerly belonged to 
their father, who died in 1873. In an article in a magazine of Prague 
Mr. Adler gives a description of this movement, and reprints the 
orchestral introduction in pianoforte score. Mr. Shedlock admits 
the Mozartian form and character of the music, but also points out 
how in many respects it suggests early Beethoven. 

The house in which Beethoven was born at Bonn has for some 
years past been used as a low-class music hall and drinking bar. It 
has now been purchased by some music lovers for 1,300/., and it 
will be restored to the state in which it was supposed to have been 
in Beethoven's time. Two or more rooms will also be used for Beet- 
hoven relics, after the plan adopted in Shakespeare's house at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Miss Eames, who made her dedut last month at the Paris Grand 
Opera as Juliette to the Romeo of M. Jean de Reszke and the Friar 
Lawrence of his brother Edward, is said to be strikingly beautiful, 
and the Paris critics print columns concerning her good looks. Miss 
Eames was born at Shanghi, although she is not, of course, Chinese. 
Her father happened at the period of her birth to be American Con- 
sul at that port, although he soon afterwards returned to Boston, 
U.S., where the young lady was educated. Her mother brought 
her to Europe, and she was for one year under the care of M. Ge- 
vaert at the Brussels Conservatory, her finishing lessons being given 
by Madame Marchesi in Paris. 





TAMBERLIK. 





<POHE death of Tamberlik has been so often reported from the 
“als Continent that when the tenor’s decease actually occurred last 

month people were rather sceptical. It appears that a few 
months ago he removed to Paris in order to live with his daughter, 
who is married to the eminent oculist, Dr. Galezowski. Tamberlik 
likewise had a son and grandchildren living in Paris, and he desired 
to spend the last few months of his life amongst the members of his 
own family. He passed away quietly at Dr. Galezowski’s house in 
the Boulevard Hausmann on the 13th ult., at the age of sixty-nine. 
His funeral was attended by a large concourse of people, and in the 
church various artists took part in the performance of Stradella’s 
“Pie Jesu’ and De Rey's ‘ Agnus Dei.” Tamberlik was of Hun- 
garian descent, but was really born in Rome. He studied under 
Italian masters, made his dedu/in Naples, and subsequently achieved 
great success in Portugal, where the late King Consort befriended 
him. He came to London in 1850, and sang here for many years, 
down to 1864, since when he has only appeared twice—once in 1870 
at Covent Garden, and the last time at Her Majesty's Theatre in 
1877. In the latter year, it will be recollected, he took part in the 
revival of Rossini’s ‘‘ Otello.” Many amateurs will remember the 
extraordinarily strong cast. It included Madame Christine Nilsson 
as Desdemona, Faure as Iago, Foli as Elmiro, Miss Robiati as Em- 
ilia, Tamberlik as Otello, and Carrion as Roderigo. Sir Michael 
Costa conducted, and, in order to complete the cast, Fancelli sang 
behind the scenes the Gondolier's song set to Dante’s words, which, 
placed by Rossini in the last act, is usually omitted, as very few 
artists care to take so small a part. Tamberlik was in 1877 by no 
means in his prime, although he retained the celebrated ué de 
pottrine, which came out, as the old school of critics used to say, 
“like a trumpet note."’ The surprise of the revival was, however, 
afforded by Mr. Carrion, the “ pocket-tenor,” as he was dubbed. No 
sooner had Tamberlik, rushing to the footlights, delivered the C 
sharp from the chest than little Carrion did a similar rush and 
brought out a C sharp, fair and true. He was wildly applauded 
by an excited house, and immediately encored. But that was the 














only ut de poitrine he had about him. He failed the second time, 
and never tried again. 

Tamberlik was not a great artist as we in these days understand 
the term. He was a handsome man, had a fine stage presence, and 
was an excellent actor ; but as a vocalist he was of the robust school, 


tearing passion to tatters, and he had a very pronounced vibrato. | 


He was as little careful of his resources as Mongini himself. Moa- 
gini was, by the way, Tamberlik’s predecessor in the part of Otello 
when it was revived in 1870. Mongini took an original view of the 
character. Somebody had told him that in England, when any dis- 
tinguished artist blacked up for the part of the Moor, he was com- 
pelled to be a comic man. His informant, in order to emphasize his 
advice, took poor Mongini to the Christy Minstrels. That settled the 
matter, and a curious spectacle was witnessed at rehearsal, when the 
eminent tenor insisted upon groping about in the dark after Desde- 
mona by the light of a policeman’s bull's-eye lantern. 


ee —— 


HOW TO JUDGE SINGING. 


OW frequently one hears two persons discussing a singer, 
one saying, “I think he sings well,” and the other, “1 don’t 
¢ think so.”” After that they smile courteously and depart with 
the conviction that a man has a right to his own opinion, which is 
indisputably true. But whether a person knows how to sing or 
not is not a question of opinion, but a matter of fact. As to the 
zsthetic value of a singer's work, there may be different estimates, 
founded on the different views that are held as to the meaning of 
the song—or role, if it be in opera. Even here, however, the ulti- 
mate truth is the same, for there can be but one correct interpreta- 
tion of a song or part, and the person who is acquainted with that 
interpretation will have no great difficulty in rightly estimating the 
value of the singer's work. 

The difficulty here is to arrive at the true conception of the role or 
song, for in regard to this there are always differences of view, and 
strong arguments can often be brought forward in support of char- 
acterizations unlike in spirit and embodiment. But in the technical 
department of singing there is no room for such discussions. The 
rules of proper vocal methed are well established, and are accessi- 
ble to any students. The results which follow disregard of the rules 
are always the same, and once pointed out can never fail to escape 
notice afterward. 

One of the gravest of all faults is singing out of tune, because it 
is evidence of a radical defect in the musical organization. People 
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HOW SOME GIRLS STUDY MUSIC. 


~~ 
© JEW YORK SUN: One of the most interesting experiences 
1*% incident to teaching music in New York is the instruction of 
the fashionable girl in its theories. The first difficulty which 
| arises is to set upon a day on which the lessons may be given. 
| Mondays and Wednesdays won't do, because Wednesday is matinee 
day, Tuesday and Friday are no better, for Friday is her day ‘at 
home." Tuesdays and Saturdays are objectionable, for Saturday is 
another matinee, and Thursday——-well a girl wants some time to 
herself, you know. But at last a day is decided upon, and the 
teacher repairs to the house, to find her out of course, but after some 
half an hour she comes in breathlessly from a shopping expedition 
or a luncheon, and in a hurry to make her toilet for a five o'clock 
tea. She has her best young man with her, and also her dearest 
friend. She would have to have a dearest friend to tell things to if 
she were a fashionable girl. She has a way of treating her musi 
teacher as if she were a sort of a servant whom it was a great con 
descension to treat well at all, if the teacher be a woman, and of 
imagining he is hopelessly in love with her if he be a man. Presum 
ably the teacher is a cultured, traveled girl, who is quietly making 
fun of the froth and airs with which she is supposed to be overawed 
but the girl doesn’t know that. Of course she has not practiced her 
lesson at all, for she has so many breakfasts, luncheons and recep 
tions to attend, really lives in such a whirl, you understand, that she 
couldn't be expected to. She begins the exercise, playing it very 
nearly right except in the bass. She never stops to consider what 
note she strikes down there; most anything will do. She 
eyes at the young man and he chatters to the dearest friend, and 
finally concludes that she is really too tired to take any thing more, 
and dashes into a new piece which she has picked up all alone 
plays in seventeen kinds of time, and at the close she asks the 
teacher if it isn't perfectly lovely. The teacher says, grimly: “ It 
might be if you would play D flat in the bass, as it is written, instead 
of D natural.”’ 

“O, dear, how did you know I did that? 
that a real discord ?”’ 

“ Itis generally considered as such and called by that name.’ 

“Well, you see music comes so easily to me, and I have such a 
natural taste for it, that I suppose I’m not quite careful enough about 
those little things. I can play anything so easily, ail I need is time,”’ 


makes 


I didn't notice it. Was 


and then she goes chattering out and a languid mother comes droop 
ing in, wrapped in a fur-bordered velvet arrangement, to talk about 
her daughter's progress and ask if she isn’t very musical, and 


descant on her exquisite touch and fine shade of tone. 





who sing out of tune are unaware of it. This ignorance is proof 
positive of an imperfect ear, and an imperfect ear is only another | 
name for an imperfect musical perception. Singing out of tune is | 
frequently the direct result of forcing the voice beyond its natural 
power. An artist in singing will never do this, because the false in- 
tonation will warn him of his misdoing. Patti, who is the perfection | 
of vocal technique, never sings out of tune, because she never forces | 





her voice; and it would be impossible for her to sing out of tune |" 


from any other cause. 

A courteous correspondent writes to ask what are the vocal defects | 
of a certain male singer frequently mentioned in these columns. 
One of them is singing out of tune, though it seldom is the result of 
forcing the voice. Fraulein Bettaque and Frau Moran-Olden sing | 
false from this cause. The male singer in question has improved | 
decidedly in his intonation since he first came here ; but he is still far 
from being perfect in this respect. . 

Has the courteous correspondent ever noticed that this male singer 
frequently gives utterance to one or two fine sonorous notes, and 
follows them with one which appears to be muffled and confined ? 
It sounds as if he had swallowed his voice. And that is just what 
happens. Ask any competent teacher whether some vocalists do 
not occasionally swallow their voices. This male singer, moreover, | 
cannot vocalize at all on certain vowels. Any attempt to sustain a 

| 
| 


note on the o or u with the umlaut results in a harsh and disastrous 
vocal explosion, as if some one had struck the singer a violent blow 
on the breast. 
These are some of the prominent faults of a singer whose work is | 
often so good in volume and quality of tone and always in sincerity | 
that one can pardon many trespasses. But let those who have opin- | 
ions about singing remember ‘that technically it is a mechanical | 
process. By the aid of the laryngoscope the movements of the vocal | 
organs have been studied and those movements which produce the | 
best results are known. They can be and are taught by the best | 
teachers of singing; and this instruction is what gives a singer a} 
correct vocal method, founded on the laws of nature. A violation | 
of these laws can be at once detected, and there can be no question 
of opinion about it. 


__—»_ 


VON BULOW. 





UR Boston correspondent’s letter, which came too late to 

publish in full this month, has the following critique of Von 
>= Bulow: 

Von Bulow is a great authority on Beethoven, but for all that | 


| venture to believe that the fervor and tenderness of the composer 


escapes him. His phrasing is wonderful, his clearness and balance 
altogether remarkable, but his coldness and calm imperturbability 
at times irritating. The sympathetic adagio of the Sonata Pathetique 
was iced in an inordinate degree, and so, alas! was the most soulful 


|adagio (a veritable musical prayer) of the opus 106, the grandest 


sonata ever written. The slow movement, which began the moon 
light sonata, was, however, finely played, but in the finale of this 
the pianist made the only great slip of the series. He skipped about 
a hundred bars, but he is so great a musician, that he was able to 
conceal this lapse of memory from the public at large by the most 
skillful modulations, until the themes came back to him. It was a 
more wondertul exhibition of musical ability than a correct perform 
ance would have been. The very faults of the pianist’s work 
too great precision, too much intellectuality and too little poetry 
make him a safer guide to students than Rubinstein, or any other 
of the fiery sort would be. 
; eee eee 
An Apropos CoNUNDRUM.—Why are the emblems of the United 
States more enduring than those of France, England, Ireland and 
Scotland ? 


ANSWER. 


The lily must fade and its leaves decay, 
The rose from its stem must sever, 

The shamrock and thistle will pass away, 
But the stars will shine forever. 
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Editorial Notes, 


WE have some especially fine short anthems 
now being put into type for the VisiTor, 
which we are suré will please all who try 


them, 


WE are pleased to receive assurances from 
many sources that the Vistror Easter music 
was largely used by choirs on Easter Day, and 
favorably received by the people. 


WE very regretfully announce the death of 
the wife of Theodore Thomas, who died at 
New York April 8th, after a long and painful 
illness. Mr. Thomas has our most heartfelt 
sympathy in this great loss which has come 


upon him and his children. 


We have just received news of the death of 
Prof. B, F. Baker, of Boston, at the age of 78. 
He was prominently identified with the mu- 
sical interests of Boston for many years, as 
composer, teacher and conductor, Of late he 
has been engaged in piano making, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Our choir friends should elect librarians to 
take care of their music, The VIsIToR music, 
if it is worth learning at all, should be sung 
more than once or twice; a good thing is 
always good, Take good care of the old Vis- 
r'TORS, as well as the new ones, They cannot 
be replaced, and we are sure from our own 
personal experience that the people like to 
hear the anthems repeatedly. 


SPEAKING of exercise some one has said that 
the cheapest and simplest gymnasium in the 
world—one that will exercise every bone and 
muscle in the body—is a flat piece of steel 
notched on one side, fitting tightly in a wooden 
frame ; and, after being greased on both sides, 
rubbed into a stick of wood laid lengthwise of 


a sawbuck. We recognize in the above de- 





scription the defe noire of our youthful days, 
and we can testify to its efficiency as an exer- 
ciser, but it was not called a gymnasium in that 
far away time! 


LockE says that a sound mind ina sound 
body is a short but full description of a 
happy state in this world. He that has these 
two has little more to wish for; and he that 
wants either of them will be but little better 
for anything else. 


A GospeL SINGERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL is to 
be opened at Northfield, Mass., June 20th, 
under the direction of Mr. D. B. Towner. As 
its name implies the instruction will have 
special reference to the preparation of musical 
leaders of Gospel meetings. Mr. D. L, Moody 
has given the use of his school buildings for 
this purpose. 


Tue following words from Richard Wagner 
will commend themselves to all thoughtful 
persons whatever may be thought of his music. 
He says that music, if it is to be seriously cared 
for, if it is to have any relation to the deeper 
interests of life, must be seen to be in close re- 
lation to feeling; it must be wedded to the 
words in indissoluble bonds, for both music 
and words are but different methods of com- 
municating feeling. 


Tue “ Pigs in Clover” have invaded the 
realms of poetry. We have as yet seen no 
song upon the subject, but it will doubtless be 
forthcoming. In the meantime we present the 
following : 
One little pig went in the pen, 
Two little pigs also ; 

Three little pigs then did the same, 
But the fourth little pig wouldn't go; 

And the man who bought those little pigs said—!— 
Well, you know. 


WHETHER one’s voice becomes and remains 
sweet and pleasant depends upon many things 
If the interior life is 
not right, the outward forms of purity will 
not long endure. The soul shines through the 
face and brightens or clouds it. 


besides musical culture. 


So the voice 
reveals the inner, real life and is an exponent 
of it. This is worth thinking about, and if 
the suggestion is heeded will do more to make 
both voice and feature beautiful than all the 
artificial devices ever invented. 


Our friend, Werner Steinbrecher, was a 
pupil of Chopin, and speaks of one of his 
characteristics as follows: 


Modesty was one of Chopin’s great char- 
acteristics; he never took money directly from 
a pupil’s hand, counting it over to see if every 
cent was there, nor did he make out bills, 
His sensitiveness was well known to his pupils, 
who quietly laid the fee for the lesson on the 
table before leaving. 
francs per lesson, and those who had the priv- 
ilege of his instruction did not think three 
times that amount too much in proportion to 
the benefit derived ; yet it was known that he 
gave the lesson at considerably less to those 
who were poor and gifted. Al! pupils had to 
come to Chopin’s own house, in the Rue Saint 


His usual fee was forty | 











Lazare, no matter how high their rank, He 
only gave three hour lessons daily, from seven 
to ten o’clock in the morning. During the 
hot summer months he never gave a lesson, 
but spent his time in the country. 





A NEW cantata, entitled ‘* Bethlehem,” has 
just been published, to which we wish briefly 
to call attention. It is by F. E, Weatherly, 
the best English song writer of the present 
time, and Dr. Geo. F. Root. The cantata is 
for adults, and is considered by the composer 
to be his best work. The libretto is exception- 
ally fine and Dr, Root has set it with all 
the ardor of ‘* Willow Farm” days. It is to 
be performed at the Elmira Festival this month, 
a notice of which appears in our Concert and 
Convention notes. 

AMONG the reminiscences related at the 
school celebration at Chicago in honor of Dr. 
Root, was one giving an account of how the 
** Battle-Cry of Freedom ” was composed, It 
was stated that when Lincoln issued his second 
call for troops Dr. Root heard the news in his 
brother’s—Towner Root’s—music store. At 
once the words and music of ‘** The Battle-Cry 
of Freedom ” came to him and were written in 
that store. In a few moments the Lombard 
brothers, war singers, came in for a new song 
and seized upon that one. That night it was 
sounded from the court-house steps and taken 
up by a thousand responsive throats. Apple- 
ton ascribes to it an influence upon the soldiers 
similar to that of the ‘‘ Marseillaise” upon 
French soldiers or ‘* Wacht Am Rhein” upon 
Germans, 

Apropos of Herr Joachim’s jubilee, the Ger- 
man papers publish a copy of the announce- 
It has 
been found in a paper called ‘* The Mirror of 
Art, &c.,” bearing date ‘* Pesth, March 2oth, 
1839,” and is as follows: ‘* Musical Infant Phe- 
nomenon.—We call the attention of the pub- 
lic to the extraordinary talent of the young 
violinist Joseph Joachim, eight years of age, 
who lives amongst us. He is the pupil of 
This extraordinary boy will 
probably in the future mark an epoch in the 
world of art, and we shall be glad if we are 
the first to contribute to the spread of his 
fame. We shall soon have the opportunity of 
hearing the little virtuoso, Last Sunday he 
played in the aristocratic casino here, to the 
admiration of all hearers.” 


ment of the artist’s first appearance. 


Serwasinzki, 


‘* TRIED as by fire’’ seems to have been the 
lot of great musicians as well as that of great 
men in other walks of life. ‘*My music,” 
said Schubert, “is the product of my genius 
and my misery; that which I have written in 
my deepest affliction the world seems to like 
best.”” Canon Farrar, writing to the Youth's 
Companion, speaking of this phase of musical 
experience, says: ‘* There have, indeed, been 
exceptions, Several of our English musicians 
—Tallis, Purcell, Wesley, Bishop, Sterndale 
Bennett —were fairly prosperous and happy 
men ; and among the Germans, Handel, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn had no very severe and over- 














whelming combats with misfortune. Handel 
met with the most triumphant success ; Mozart 
even as an infant was regarded as a prodigy. 
On the beautiful soul of Mendelssohn life 
seemed to smile with radiance from the very 
first. These men knew little or nothing of the 
distress, poverty, ill-health, neglect, disap- 
pointment, perfidy, blindness, madness and 
deafness which afflicted the early aad later 
life of Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann and others. Handel, indeed, be- 
came blind, but only in 1752. He died on 
April 14, 1759. It is a good thing that in the 
works of the great musicians the world can 
hear the notes struck out of the chords of life 
by the soft touch of happiness, as well as by 
‘the mighty plectrum of disappointment.’ ”’ 


Ministerial Indifference. 


Henry K. Oliver wrote his world-renowned 
hymn tune “Federal Street’? during service 
one day, because of his inability just then to 
find a suitable tune in the music books for the 
hymn given him to sing. 

At the close of the service his pastor asked 
him where he obtained that beautiful tune, 
which he did not remember ever hearing be- 
fore. Mr. Oliver was obliged to confess that 
he wrote it while the minister was preaching. 
This somewhat displeased the Dominie, who 
reproved the General for his want of respect, 
“to call it by no severer name.” 

General Oliver apologized, but at the same 
time called the minister’s attention to the fact 
that a little respect was lacking on his part 
also, as he nearly always busied himself during 
the singing, with his notes or sermon, evident- 
ly paying little or no attention to this impor- 
tant act of worship. 

The minister saw the point at once and 
promised a reform on his part, hoping that the 
General would follow his example, which he 
did, and the world got no more “ Federal 
Streets.” 

If the singing is an act of worship all should 
give it their serious attention even if not able 
to take audible part in it. The minister first 
of all should do this, as he is the leader of 
the service. If he is inattentive and indiffer- 
If 


he cannot sing, or thinks it wiser to save his 


ent, more or less of his people will be so. 


voice for th® preaching, let him give reverent 
attention and join mentally at least in the 
prayer or praise being sung. Let him see to it 
that his notices, his sermon, his Bible lesson 
are all arranged as he needs them, before the 
service begins. 

If it is the custom to rise during the singing, 
the minister should be the first to do so. His 
prompt, in‘erested action will tell at once upon 
his people, and many who had previously de- 
cided to remain seated would find themselves 
on their feet before they were aware of it, 

The minister is largely to blame for the list- 
less attitude of the congregation, and for the 
go-as-you-please bobbing up of one and an- 
other, now here, now there, all over the 
church, as well as for the indifference of those 
who do not bob up at all, 





and it becomes spiritless, indifferent and irrev- 
erent. 


This lack of interest reacts upon the singing, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Indifference on the part of one does not ex- | 


cuse it in another, but the thing is catching, 


especially in church, and the sooner it is over- | 


come on the part of the minister, choir and 
people, the better for all concerned. 


Bunning on a Time-Table. 


Stage mimics have a scene in which a young 
The 


various devices employed to avoid continuous 


lady is shown studying her music lesson. 


practice and yet keep the conscience in a com- 
posed state are not a little amusing. 

It seems to be the opinion of a goodly pro- 
portion of music pupils that a certain length 


of time at the piano will produce satisfactory | 


results, whether it is cccupied wholly in care- 
ful study or not. Doubtless half of the time 
apportioned for practice is wasted in various 
ways, and really unsuspected: by the pupil, who 
arises from her task as the allotted time ex- 
pires with the feeling of having fully performed 
a more or less disagreeable duty. 

One of our own private teachers was in the 
habit of running all his pupils on a time-table. 
Each study was allowed a fixed number of 
minutes, as the needs of the pupil and piece 
required, And this is a good pian for certain 
pupils, no doubt. It is true that faithful ap- 
plication to study for a certain limited time 
will the 
trouble and the danger is in the pupil’s getting 


produce certain (limited) results; 


the notion that it is the minutes and not the 
application that is desired. 

How to save time seems to be the great cry 
of the day. 


and :tudies we are apt to miss the mark if we 


In the effort to save in our work 


consult our own personal desires and conveni- 
ence in the matter, 
We have been led to this line of thought by 


an amusing sketch sent us by a friend, of a little | 
| gave one of their enjoyable concerts at the 


boy’s efforts to run on a time-table in order to 
get a few more hours into each day. We give 
the sketch and leave the reader to make his 
own application. 


My little nephew ran across somewhere a 
paragraph which said anybody could save at 


least two hours wasted time a day by running | 


on a time-table. Freddie brought the clipping 
to me, and asked what it meant. I told him 
that I supposed it meant that a person could 
save two hours a day by having all his work and 
amusement planned and arranged beforehand 
—such and such a thing to be done at such 
and such a time, and another thing following 
directly after, and so on. 

Freddie seemed so much interested that I 
advised him to make out a time-table for him- 
self and try running on it for a few days, Ile 
said he guessed he would, because two extra 
hours a day would bea great help to him in 
learning to strike out the fellers, and possibly 
would get him the coveted position of pitcher 
in the school nine. Ina day or two Freddie 
submitted the following to me: 


A. M. 
6:45 to 7—Geitin’ up. 
7 to 7:30—Bath and gettin’ ready for Brek- 
fus. 
7:30 to 8—Breakfus. 
8 to 8:20—Prairs. 
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8:20 to 8:30—Hard study. 

8:30—Start for skool. 

9 
life). 

g to 10:30—Study and resite. 

10:30 to 10:45—Reses (ort to be longer 

10:45 to 12 

12 to 12:15 

12:15 to 12:30—Eatin’ it. 


Get there (a feller must have some fun in 


Study and resite. 
Goin’ to lunch. 


12:30 to 1—Sloos of things. Playin’ ball 
mostly. 
1 to 3—Skool agin. Tuffest part of the day. 


3—Skool over. Fun begins, 

3 to 6—Baseball, Bisickle 
walk (sometimes with a gurl), slidin’ and skatin’ 
in winter, Flyin’ kite, Botherin’ the dog, Pe- 
nuts, Goin’ to ride with Pa. 


ridin’, Goin’ to 


(wen I don’t know it be- 


bad 


6 to 7-——Dinner. 


Shoppin’ with ma 
readin’, 


forehand), Kandy, In weather 


Sloos of other things. ate 
time for me. 
Don’t feel like it. 


7:30 to 8—Pa gets dun with paper and reads 


7 to 7:30—Nothin’ much. 
sunthin’ alowd. 

8—Sez I must begin to study. 

8 to 8:15—Kickin’ agin it. 

8:15 to o:15—Study. 

9:15—Gwup to bed. 

9:15 to 9:35—Windin’ Waturbury watch. 

9:35 to 9:45—Undressin’ and gettin’ into bed. 

9:45 till big 
dreams, but a fellar can’t stop to enjoy them 


mornin’--Grate time with 


much, Wonder why dreams can’t hang on 
more like real things ? 
P. S. 


in? 


Ware do those two extry hours come 





City Wotes. 


We regret to announce that Prof. T. Frank 
Allen died at his home in Lexington, Indiana, 
April to, 1889, aged 35 years. 


The Princeton College Glee and Banjo Club 


Odeon, April 17th. The concert 
success in every respect. 


was a great 


The Cantata of “‘ Esther,” was given April 
23d at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, with Miss Clara 
Mae Doty, Miss Flora C. Hastie, Mr. Samuel 
Ash, Robt. Jones and Otto Rimanoczy as the 


soloists. The choruses were sung by the Beth- 
any Choral Society. Mr. W. A. Hastie, direc- 
tor, Miss Fannie B. Rathbone, accompanist. 


Prof. Ebann will give a concert May Sth at 
Smith & Nixon’s for the benefit of one of his 
pupils, Master Geo. Gilsey, a very talented lad, 
who goes to Chicago to continue his violin 
studies under Mr. Jacobsohn, formerly of this 
city. The boy is very deserving and we hope 
the concert so kindly tendered by Mr. Ebann 
will be liberally patronized. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider gave a concert April 24th 
(too late for more than a mere mention in the 
VistToR), at which he had the of 
Miss Alfie G. Hill. The program consisted of 
Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3, a Reinecke 
Impromptu for two pianos, Schubert’s ¢ Ip. 90, 
Nos. 3 and 4, Grieg’s Norwegian Dances, and 
other classic gems. 


assistance 


Waldemar Malmene, a well-known musician 
and composer, of this city, has removed to 


Greenville, Miss., where he is to have charge 
of the choirs of St. James Episcopal Church 


and the Hebrew Synagogue. A large number 
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of private pupils have been secured, and a 
choral society organized, of which he is to be 
the conductor. 


The most important concerts of the month 
occur at a time when nothing but the briefest 
advance notice is permissible, the columns of 
the Visiror being closed on the 24th of each 
month. We must call attention to the Concert 
of the Apollo Club April 25th. The soloist is to 
be the always welcome Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson, At this writing no program is obtain- 


judge of what will be, and assure our readers 
that both the program and performance will 
maintain the previous high standard of the 
Apollo Concerts. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, musical critic of the 
New York 7ribune, gave a series of very inter- 
esting and useful lectures at the Odeon April 
16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, under the auspices 
of the College of Music, On the evening of the 


17th Mr. Krehbiel visited Miss Clara Baur’s 


Conservatory of Music and gave his lecture on 
‘‘The Precursors of the Pianoforte” to the 
pupils and invited guests, gathered to meet 
him. These lectures, though not as fully at- 
tended as the importance of the subjects and 
the reputation of the lecturer warranted, were 
of exceeding interest and benefit to those who 
availed themselves of the privileges of the oc- 
casion. The subjects of the lectures were as 
follows: 

1. “ Precursors of the Pianoforte.’ 

2. “Origin and Nature of the 
Drama.” 

3. ‘Chinese Music in its Relation to the 
Antique Art.” 


Lyric 


4. ‘Richard Wagner and his Art Work.” | 


Mr. Bush Foley, the teacher of Mrs, Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, has among his host of pupils 
two, whom we have of late been privilegec’ to 
hear sing in private, and for whom we predict 
the same success that has attended his work 
with Mrs. Lawson. We do not mean to com- 
pare Mrs, Lawson’s voice with any other. It is 
phenomenal in its purity and sweetness, and un- 
like any other we have ever heard. Mr. Foley 
directs his attention evidently, as all the best 





teachers do, to bringing out the characteristics | 


of each voice, without reference to the voice 
or talents of others, thus by art developing na- 
ture. Yet the same careful attention to detail, 
to expression, sympathetic quality of tone, dis- 
tinct enunciation, absolute correctness of pitch 
is observable in all his pupils. Miss Muldoon 


of Louisville, Ky., and Mise Carruthers of | 
Mansfield, O., the two pupils to whom we re- | 


fer, have beautiful voices, which are already in 
a high state of cultivation, and if present suc- 
cess does not hinder the work yet necessary, a 
brilliant future for each will be secured. We 
shall watch the progress of these talented 
young ladies with the greatest interest. In 
the meantime the VISITOR extends to each of 
them its hearty congratulations and best wishes 
for their continued success. 


The Dream of Jubal, 


The May Musical Festival Committee have 
putin rehearsal, as one of the novelties of the 








next Festival, ‘‘ The Dream of Jubal; a Poem 
with music for Soli, Chorus, Orchestra and Ac- 
companied Recitation.” The libretto is by 
Joseph Bennet, the music by Alex, Campbell 
Mackenzie, one of the most promising of the 


present British composers. The following de- 


ure of pastoral simplicity in E major, and is 
multiplied and tossed playfully about upon 
the orchestral bosom, now here, now there, 
growing upon the attention, and finally dying 
away to introduce the first minstrel, who 
comes heralded in a stately period, and is 
greeted with a shy intonation of the nature 
theme. Bashfulness gives way to confidence, 
and the song is resumed, accompanying the 
voice of the reader, Next is heard the music 
of the lyre, a sweeping progression in full 


| chords to a soaring arpeggio accompaniment— 
able, but from what has been, we can safely | g arpege P 


So, passing on, his fingers idly touched 

The strings that made the music of his shell, 

When straightway issued sounds in Nature's haunts 
ne'er heard. 

Full careless harmonies were they, 

Their skill unguided by a mind attent; 

But as they rose and filled the air, the birds 

Gave heed and all their warblings died away 

To silence deep. Among the trembling leaves 

The zephyrs, listening, paused, while e’en the flowers, 

Forsaking due allegiance to the sun, 

Their bright eyes turned toward the fount, 

Of notes so strange and sweet, * * * 

Now we are vouchsafed a full and prolonged 
repetition of the nature theme, attended with 
commensurate elaboration, and with its sketchy 
conclusion comes the introduction of a totally 
new element, purely reflective in intention, and 
leading the recitatiqn up to the broadly stated 
sleep motive couched in thirds, and drowsily 
clothed, Here also appears a secondary theme 
that progresses with the dream in fashion 
sufficiently distinct to rivet the attention. 
Throughout the work the first is the sure pre- 
cursor of the dream-fraught sleep ; the second, 
the instrumental escort of the angel voice, the 
presence of which is indicated by yet another 
that first appears to meet the linés: 

© man of vision limited and weak! 
Thine eyes I come to open. 

Almost immediately ensuing upon the an- 
gelic enunciation, or rather, indeed, lending 
peculiar emphasis to a portion of the recital, 
occurs one of those strange lapses in memory 
that are the cause of so much “repetition in 
history.” The composer borrows the most 
potential phrase to be found in ‘* The Messiah ”’ 

that sonorous passage for the basses in the 
*« Tlallelujah ’’ chorus on the words: 

And he shall reign forever and ever. 

With Handel it is a peroration for the 
Father of all, and perhaps Mackenzie means 
therewith to apotheosize by a memorable in- 
ference the father of music. At least it ac- 
companies the lines: 

So wills the Power Divine, because from thee, 

As from a fount exhaustiess, shall the art 

That's noblest, purest, most of Heaven, proceed. 

This last is more satisfying and more in 
accord with preconceived notions of the com- 
poser who may be credited with the faculty 
for original creation, if not standing in the 
full blaze as a heaven-crowned genius, It is 
easily recognized when thrice again it is voiced, 
twice by the instruments signaling the further 
unveiling of the future by the waving of a 
palm branch in the angel’s hand and-in the 


| tremendous finale. All this is preliminary and 
| explanatory only of what may be deemed the 


scription of the music is from an editorial by | 


Mr. F, E. Tunison in the Courier; 
The part Mr. Mackenzie has contributed is 
nowise complex in form, The first bar of the 


orchestral introduction voices the theme to 
Nature’s song. 


It is a lively, tripping meas- 


purely poetic side of the composition. Sand- 
wiched between the lapses of the poem are the 
four choruses, the solos for soprano and tenor, 
and the duet for the same voices. The tenor 
air, ‘*The Song of the Sickle,” is a breezy 
piece of writing, full of fire and abundant 
spirit, and has an alternating chorus of rustics. 
Throughout the work can be found but little 
or no evidence of genuine inspiration. The 
composer’s thoughts have no spontaneous flow, 
and the evidences of labor are in strong relief; 
The relation of thematic material is close 
enough in each succeeding instance to fix the 
identity of the subject so introduced, but the 
handling is spasmodic. True, as a composi- 
tion it is somewhat apart from the beaten 
track, but not so far removed into the realm of 
the untried that ordinary methods of reasoning 
will not apply in reaching a solution. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 





Mr. Wm. A, May, Conductor of the Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Choral Society, has chosen Dr, 
Root’s new cantata, ‘‘Building of the Temple” 
as the next work for study and performance. 


Who will say that the Americans are not a 
music-loving people? Five months before its 
opening, the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of 
Music has entered the names of a sufficient 
number of pupils to insure the expenses of the 
institution, not to speak of the $10,000 cash 
guarantee given by the Honorary Directors. 


A grand concert was given at Baylor Co!- 
lege, Belton, Tex., by the music department of 
the college, Prof. G. H. Rowe, director, The 
concert was very successful and the program 
shows an advance in true musical progress. 
Mr. Rowe should be heartily encouraged in the 
good work he is doing for the musical South. 


Prof. E. M. Bowman recently gave Gaul’s 
‘* Holy City” as a part of a service of song at 
the First Baptist Church of Newark, N. J. 
The choruses were by the Cecilian choir, or- 
ganized by Mr. Bowman a short time ago, and 
the solos by local and New York city talent, 
The papers speak in highest terms of praise of 
the whole service. 


Mr. J. M. Hunt held a Musical Convention 
at Jackson, Tenn,, April 22 to 26, inclusive. 
The course of instruction consisted of special 
and general Voice Culture, proper Breathing, 
Articulation, Pronunciation, Vowel and Con- 
sonant Elements developed, Phrasing, Lights 
and Shades of Expression, Elocution of Music, 
Sight Reading, pe eco Chorus Drill, etc. 


Elmira, N. Y., will hold a Musical Festival 
beginning May 7th, and continuing four days, 
closing with a grand concert. The Festival 
will be musically directed by Dr. Geo. F. Root, 
of Chicago; Mr. H. S. Hamer, director of 
music in the Elmira public schools, general 
manager, The New Cantata ‘‘Bethlehem,” by 
F. E, Weatherly, of England, and Dr, Geo, F. 
Root, will be among the new things to be 
studied and performed. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Petersburg (Va.) Musical Association held 
April 18th, Captain N, T. Patteson and John 
Q. Jackson were appointed a committee to 
visit Washington to invite President and Mrs. 
Harrison to the music festival of Virginia and 
North Carolina, to be held at the Academy of 
Music in this city next month. Governor Lee 
of Virginia and Governor Fowle of North 
Carolina are also to be invited. 


Newark, N. J., is to have a May Music Fes- 
tival, beginning May 17th. Mr. Chas. E. 
Locke is general manager, Mr. E. M. Bow- 
man of Newark, and Carl Zerrahn of Bos- 
ton, are to be the musical conductors. The 
working forces will be the Harmonic Society of 
Newark, which will be allotted the choral 
work of the festival; the Symphony Society, 
of Boston; a grand orchestra of fifty skilled 
musicians, selected from the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of New York; Miss Emma Juch, sopra- 
no, prima donna of the National Opera Com- 
pany; Madame Theresa Herbert-Forster, so- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera Company; Miss 
Ida Von Donhoff, prima donna, contralto ; 
Signor Jules Perroti, leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and one of the 
finest tenors heard in America; Mr. Charles 
Knorr, tenor, and Signor Bologna, basso, of 
the Campanini Italian Opera; Miss Adele 
Aus der Ohe, the celebrated pianiste, and pro- 
tege of Von Bulow and Liszt; Mr. Max Ben- 
dix, solo violinist, and Mr. Victor Herbert, 
solo violoncellist, of the Thomas Orchestra. 











Precursors of P the Piano-Forte. 


Mr. H. E, Krehbiel, a notice of whose recent 
lectures in this city will be found elsewhere in 
this paper, introduced his course of lectures 
with one on the above subject. 

The lecture was chiefly devoted to a history, 
interspersed with running comments and apt 
illustrations of the piano-forte, from the primi- 
tive bow-string which the Indians of past ages 
employed to produce limited musical sounds to 
the fully accoutered grand instrument of the 
present day—which the speaker said was in it- 
self a history of the progress of mechanical de- 
velopment and human ingenuity. From an in- 
significant and barbarous beginning, the piano 
is now a mighty column in musical art, and 
has become an indispensable feature in every 
refined household, It is the ever reliable as- 
sistant of the composer, and the means by 
which he communicates with the world of 
music. Its defects, as compared with the or- 
gan, were briefly dwelt upon, and were regard- 
ed as consisting in the main of a certain fee- 
bleness in sustaining tones—its melody dies as 
soon as created. 

The connection of the piano as a stringed 
instrument with the mythological stories of 
Apollo and his bow-string, was entertainingly 
dwelt upon, Long before people knew any- 
thing of music they invented and used weap- 
ons. Noone knows how old the bow is; and 
as the savages of the past ages twanged their 
bow-strings to make a sound pleasant to the 
ear, the savages of the present day do the 
same, 

Illustrations were given of the ancient bow, 
the guitar of the Indian, the Egyptian harp, 
the Assyrian dulcimer, and the Persian santir 
—all showing a marked improvement in in- 
creasing the strength and breadth of melody. 

These were followed by the “ Hackbret ” 
and clavichord of the sixteenth century, the 
spinet and the virginal, and their operation 
was intelligently explained. A harpsichord 
made in London in 1789, and once the proper- 
ty of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, and a clav- 
ichord one hundred and fifty years old, were 
exhibited, and the audience was entertained 
by several quaint melodies on the latter instru- 
ment by a young lady which were received 
with applause. The sound of the instrument is 
much like that of the German zither, and to 
the ordinary listener quite as agreeable as a 
grand piano under the torturous manipulations 
of some of our ambitious virtuosos; and it has 
the blessed qualification of only being capable 
of music that has some melody to it. 





Singing and Music. 





Sir Geo. Grove, in defining the above words, 
says: 

**To sing” is to use the voice in accordanc® 
with musical laws. ‘‘ Singing” is a musica 
expression of thought and feeling through the 
medium of the voice and the organs of speech 
generally, by means of two technical opera- 
tions—vocalization (the work of the vowels), 
and articulation (that of the consonants). 

A passing word on the meaning and nature 
of music will hardly be out of place, as from 
common English parlance it might be often in- 
ferred that singing is distinct from music, and 
that ‘‘ music’ means instrumental music only. 

** Music” may be accepted to signify sounds 
in succession or combination et bow by 
certain natural and artificial laws, the result of 
which has been the establishment of a series 
of these sounds (called a scale) having certain 
proportions to, and relations with, each other, 
and being susceptible of combinations capable 
of affording deep emotion. 

The effect of abstract music—that is, music 
without words—upon the soul, though vague, 


| 





weird, and undefinable, is so incontestable and | 
all-powerful, that its immediate origin in na- | 
ture itself can hardly for a moment be doubted. | 
Musical combinations and progressions seem at | 
times to recall something that does not belong 
to the present order of things, and to inspire 
almost a conviction that in another existence 
only, will the full scope and significance of | 
abstract music be understood. 

From the time of man’s first awakening to 
the influence of that which was not purely 
animal, or at least from the date of the earlier 
forms of organization and civilization, it is 
probable that singing in some form has had its 


place, as an individual solace, or as a conveni- | 


ent means of expressing a common sentiment, 





either in war cries (afterwards war songs) or 
in addresses to the deities or idols (afterwards 
chants and hymns). 





———_—___— 


“ Psalm Smiters.”’ 


The Professor of Music in one of our Uni- | 
versities once wrote to us concerning a certain | 
person who had violently attacked him, ‘that | 


he was only a tenth-rate psalm-smiter.”” The 


expression was a happy one, and well repre- | 


sents the gymnastic performances which in too 


many cases were wont to take the place of | 
When | 
organ keys were nearly three inches wide, and | 
needed a blow of the fist to put them down, 


legitimate organ playing in church. 


organorum pulsator Was a not unapt term by 


which to describe the player on the organ, or | 


’ 


‘*paire of organs.”’ But since the key-board has 
been reduced to its present size the term is 
used to describe quite another sort of process, 
which is too painfully familiar to most church- 
goers to need any detailed portrayal. 

The treatment of psalm and hymn tunes is a 
matter which demands close, earnest, and in- 
telligent attention from every player who es- 
says to conduct a church service. The psalm- 
smiter plays his tune over in a fashion pecu- 


liarly his own, viz., with both hands on a loud | 


great organ with full swell coupled, and with 
a sublime disregard for all the pedals except 
the swell pedal; plays the penultimate verse 
f., and the last 7., whatever the character of 
the words. But he and his class are quite in- 
corrigible, and it is not to them that we ad- 
dress these observations on church music. 
There are certain habits common even to or- 


ganists of the better instructed and more intel- | 


ligent class, which habits we are bound to con- 
demn as wsthetically bad. 


lowed, and due expression given to them; ev- 
ery organist now admits this. The question of 
what ‘‘due expression’? means, however, is 
quite another thing. One bad habit is that of 
accompanying in a subdued tone all lines or 
phrases in which occur such words as ‘‘ death,”’ 
or ‘*judgment.” In some cases it is right to 
do so, but in others it is undoubtedly wrong, 
because it is out of keeping with the general 
tendency of the verse. It is always this gen- 
eral scope which should be regarded rather 
than giving categorical expression to every 
single sentence.—From an Editorial in Musical 
Standard, 





We are asked by Mr. de Manby Sergison, 
who has planned and been giving some excel- 
lent classical matinees at his house, 62 War- 


wick Square, S.W., to announce that he is | 
these interesting | 


compelled to discontinue 
meetings. Objection has been taken to them 
by the representatives of the ground landlord. 
Owing to the anomalous condition of the En- 
g ish law, such performances, where a charge 
is made for admission, cannot be given without 
such consent. Mr. de Sergison’s subscribers 
will certainly regret this action, but perhaps it 
may tend to some satisfactory enlargement of 
the scheme, and, possibly, establishment of a 
fresh sphere of usefulness in our art.—Zondon 
Musical Standard. 
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We do not stop to | 
prove that the words should be closely fol- | 
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Musical Mopper. 


A man who 
Where are 


A man who bets is a gambler! 
don’t bet is no bettor! (better). 


we now? 


There would be no objection raised against 
any absconding financier settling in Canada, if 
he would first settle in this country. 


“Ah,” said the fly, as it crawled around the 
bottle, “‘I have passed the hatching age, the 
creeping age, and now I am in the mucilage’”’ 
—then it stuck. 


Lobbs—* Did the old gentleman leave much 
when he died?” 

Bobbs—‘** He left the earth. What 
could I expect ?”—Harper’s Weekly. 


Charley—‘‘ Pa, this book 
moves. Why does it move?” 

Pa (thinking of something else)—‘‘ Because 
it’s cheaper than paying rent, I suppose.” 


more 


says the earth 


**Miss Agnes, won’t you ask your friend to 
sing something for us?” ‘She can’t, Mr. 
Pherscy, the poor girl is dumb.” ‘ Well, 
what’s the matter with one of Mendelssohn’s 
songs without words? ’”’ 


George-—‘* Will you miss me, Maude, when 
I am away?” 
Maude—* Yes, George! ”’ 


George—** I shall be very happy! ”’ 
Maude—* So shall I be happy!” 
George—“ How so?” 

Maude—** Happy to miss you.” 


** Yes,” said the victim, as he furtively 
picked a few feathers off his neck and attempt- 
ed to remove some of the tar from his knees, 
**the excitement rose to a terrible pitch, but it 
soon came down.”’ 

** You got some of both the pitch and the 
down, didn’t you?” asked his friend. 

And the quiet that ensued was so deep that 
it couldn’t be sounded. 


At Mrs, T.’s birthday party, each guest's 
place at the dining table was indicated by a 
card bearing his name, date of the anniversary, 
etc., and on the reverse a question or motto 
adapted to the peculiarities of the 
whose name it bore. The Visiror’s card 
contained the following conundrum: ‘* Why 
is a conductor of music like the telegraph.” 
A pleasing diversion was created by the at- 
tempt to answer the various queries. The 
answer to the above was, ‘‘ Because he beats 
time.” 


person 


Gotham’s Sunday Concerts—First Minstrel 
** What’s the matter?” 

Second Minstrel (gloomily)—‘‘ Our manager 
has signed for six weeks in New York, blank 
him.” 

**T should think you would like such a long 
stand.” 

*“*Huh! Guess you haven’t been there lately. 
We've got to play every night, two matinees 
and twice on Sunday.” 

“Sunday ?”’ 

“* Ves, blank the luck; got to give sacred 
concerts. I’ve been ordered to dance a clog 
to the tune of ‘I want to be an Angel,’ and 
play ‘ Old Hundred’ on the banjo with « back 
somersault at the end of each line.” 


TT 


The discovery of a new opera by Wagner 
| was made a year ago, though the announce- 
ment of it has only just been divulged. Its 


title is ‘*Sarrazine,”’ and it has the dignity of 
grand opera, The first sketch of it has the 
date of 1841, while the complete work was not 
achieved till 1843. The MS. was found 
amongst the papers of the Kapellmeister of 
the cathedral at Munich, and has been pre- 
sented to the Wagner archives at Bayreuth, 
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Foreign Festivals, 


The Bayreuth Festspiele are to take place 
between July 21 and August 18, It is said 
there will be nine performances of “ Parsifal,”’ 
four of «* Tristan und Isolde,”’ and five of ‘Die 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg,” ** Parsifal” will 
be given on Sundays and Thursdays, ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde ’’ on the four Mondays, and ‘* Die 
Meistersinger”’ on the four Wednesdays and 
on Saturday, August 17. 

The Tenth Silesian Music Festival is to take 
place from June 2 to 4 next at Gorlitz, under 
the direction of Capellmeister Ludwig Deppe. 
The following works will be included in the 
performances—viz., Bach’s Magnificat, a por- 
tion of the music to Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal,” an 
Oratorio, ** Christophorus,” by Rheinberger ; 
Mozart’s seldom heard Concerto for violin 
and: viola, with string orchestra, and Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

The annual music Festival of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musik-Verein will be held this year 
at Wiesbaden between June 27 and 30, 


— > 


Bulow. 


AS THE YOUNG MAN OF THE N., Y. SUN 
SAW HIM, 


A characteristic Cesarian face, the lordly ex- 
pression of which was somewhat softened by a 
pince-nez and two little warts on the right 
cheek rested on a medium-sized but highly 
malleable figure. To the proud crown of his 
head a few distinguished chestnut-colored 
hairs, which rooted on the back of the neck, 
found their way and clung to it by the aid of 
condensed vaselial. The Napoleonic beard 
showed signs of pronounced grayness, but the 
great man’s complete air was healthy, yea, 
more, flushy. Large, expressive eyes, whose 
color would change from cornflowered blue in- 
to Rhineygold-daughter’s green, flashed through 
the golden pince-nez. 

The illustrious man wore an old-fashioned 
turn-down collar, a neck-tie of black crape, a 
Prince Albert with wide wings, a heavy gold 
chain, multitudinous, imposing rings, checked 
Boulanger trousers, and heavy Picadilly shoes. 

“ Herr von Bulow.” 

“Sixty years ago, mine young friend, I was 
interviewed alreaty by Zhe Sun,” interrupted 
the celebrated pianist. 

The reporter wondered that the memory of 
the man, who can play the most voluminous 
and difficult passages by heart, should fail in a 
matter of such importance, but he soon found 
out that Bulow meant thirteen years. 

**When I left in 1875,” said the original 
pianist, ‘‘ I swore off America. I think I was 
treated in an outrageous way here. I fell sick 
in St. Louis, and had to be carried here. I 
wanted to give 180 concerts and could give 
only 135. This never happened to me in my 
life, and I shall never forget it,”’ 

Especially angry was the undiplomatic artist 
about Baltimore. He concluded a philippic 
against the City of Monuments with these 
words: 

‘Oh, Baltimore, never more!”’ and then had 
a demoniac Alberich laugh that started the 
pillars of the Normandie. 

The reporter looked as if he felt very sorry 
in behalf of the United States, and inquired 
about the artist’s present tour. 

‘*I am only going to stay five weeks here 
this time. I have good managers; not such a 
blanked fool as Ullman was. Poor devil, he is 
dead now, anyhow.” 

At that moment a shy young man walked 
into the parlor. He was young Damrosch, a 











brother of Walter. Bulow gave hima kiss that 
eclipsed Siegfried’s famous kiss to Brunnhilde, 
and then said how glad he was that Walter is 
going to conduct the concerts. 

Mr. Damrosch inquired politely how Bulow 
had enjoyed his trip across the ocean, and the 





artist, in the language of Goethe, told a de- 
lightful story of how his iron constitution had 
vanquished attacks of seasickness. He had to 
cough a little bit when he said so. 

‘« Yes, we gave a concert the last day. I 
played and Miss Thessa Klinkhammer recited. 
Es war grossartig.” Then the conversation 
turned on musical matters again. 

“You know Anton Rubinstein, perhaps? 
Well, I am only half his size, physically.” 

**Do you know Raphael Joseffy ?”” ventured 
the reporter, but he felt very sorry for it the 
next moment. 

Bulow’s face assumed a serious, annoyed im- 
pression. 

“ Joseffy !!—? ha, ha—!!!!?———!!—1!!? 
ha! ha!” 

This indicates about what Herr von Bulow 
said about the genial pianist, who is idolized 
to-day by the American publ c. 

The frightened reporter hazarded to speak 
about Frau Lilli Lehmann, and was surprised to 
find that Bulow spoke in the highest terms 
about her. 

The reporter posted himself near the door 
and asked whether Herr von Bulow would 
make any public speeches at his concerts. 
Herr von Bulow said that this was stipulated 
in his contract, “He is at liberty, however, to 
choose his own subjects. 


Pickwick Set to Music. 


A NEW OPERETTA, 


This amusing work, the music by Mr, Solo- 
mon, but which Mr. Burnand, its librettist, 
whimsically describes asa “* dramatic cantata,” 
was produced at the Comedy Theater on the 
7th inst. Mr. Burnand, upon the slenderest 
possible reference to **the Baker” in Mrs, 
Sanders’ evidence given at the trial of Bar- 
dell ws. Pickwick, has partly invented, partly 
adapted, anot by any meansimprobable, though 
more or less novel plot. Mr. Pickwick, it 
seems, had on that fateful morning sent little 
Tommy Bardell tothe Borough with a message, 
engaging as man-servant the notable Sam Wel- 
ler, The founder of the Pickwick Club was 
consequently left alone with Mrs, Bardell in 
the famous house in Goswell Street. The 
widow is * discovered dusting,” and she sings 
a melodious song, speculating upon who will be 
‘*her next,’”’ although there is no doubt she is 
really setting her cap at her elderly and highly- 
respectable lodger. Presently the voice is 
heard without of the family Baker, warbling his 
‘* Baker-roll,”’ the music of which, however, has 
little or nothing in common with a veritable 
barcarole. The Baker, who is sadly given to 
punning, has designs matrimonial upon Mrs. 
Bardell, calling her ‘‘his gentle dough,” and 
apostrophizing her as ‘* Oh, my loaf—l mean 
my love.” Almost simultaneously with the 
Baker’s appearance Mr. Pickwick is heard call- 
ing for his gaiters, and there is a mock solem- 
nity in the ensuing trio, ‘*Oh, ye gods and 
small white-baiters,” which seems exceedingly 
amusing. The Baker has in his pocket a mar- 
riage license in blank, and in the most business- 
like fashion he gives Mrs. Bardell half an hour 
to make up her mind whether she will accept 
his hand or not. The two rush out together 
as Mr. Pickwick enters to sing a series of songs, 
including one about the ‘‘ Pickwick Portman- 
teau,’’ another a sort of semi-topical ditty about 
** The Boy and the Borough,” and a third de- 
scribing the duties of a ‘“* Happy Valet.” When 
Mrs. Bardell returns—she says she ‘‘ returns to 
dust ”—Mr, Pickwick delivers a capital ballad, 
in which he eulogizes the free state of bachelor- 
hood. He then takes Mrs. Bardell into counsel 
on the point whether Sam Weller’s arrival will 
make much difference to the cost of housekeep- 
ing. Mrs. Bardell mistakes his allusions, and 
assures him that two can be kept almost as 
cheaply as one. Mr. Pickwick becomes more 
than usually playful, The two sing a ‘‘ sympa- 




















thetic duet’ and a ** Bardell Bolero ” (which, 
however, is hardly a true bolero), and Mrs, Bar- 
dell faints in Mr, Pickwick’s arms at the pre- 
cise moment when the Baker returns for his 
reply. The Baker sees the happy lady sup- 
ported by Mr. Pickwick, and he demands no 
explanation. Gaily trolling forth his ‘ Baker- 
roll,’ he goes away to marry somebody else as 
the curtain falls, Mr. Burnard hints that he 
may be tempted to complete the story on some 
future occasion, 


Salad and Solfeggi. 


A telegram from Boston to the New York 
Evening World, of Thursday last, states that 
the internal affairs of the New England Con- 
servatory, or, rather of the young lady students 
of that institution, were not in a satisfactory 
condition on that day, owing to the conserva- 
tory salad having been dressed with oil intend- 
ed for lubricating other than the human ma- 
chinery—a mistake of the grocers, who substi- 
tuted machine for olive oil. Over a thousand 
young ladies, whe had partaken thereof, sud- 
denly suspended scale singing and sodfegg?, and 
many inquired seriously if life was worth liv- 
ing for. However, time, which at last sets all 
things even, restored the department of the in- 
terior to a normal condition, and the following 
day the college resounded with the usual ca- 
cophonous conservatory concert. 








Messrs. Stephenson and Cellier’s new opera 
was produced at the Lyric Theater, London, 
on Saturday, April 20th, at which time ‘* Doro- 
thy”’ reached its 938th and last performance. 
The opera was produced under the superintend- 
ence of the author and composer, assisted by Mr. 
Charles Harris,who thenceforward will superin- 
tend the Lyric stage. The company engaged, 
including band and chorus, numbered 150. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The April —— is a Centennial number, one- 
balf of its pages be devoted to this subject. The 
frontispiece is a picture by I. R. Wiles, “Washington 
Taking the Oath as President."’ The first article is a 
historical sketch of *‘ The Inanguration of Washing- 
ton,”’ writteu by Mr. Clarence W. Bowen pent 
of the Centennial Committee). This is followed by 
two articles from the pen of Mrs. Burton Harrison : 
“Washington at Mount Vernon after the Revolu- 
tion,” and ** Washington in New York in 1789."" Mr. 
Charles Henry Hart of Philadelphia, one of the best 
authorities on this subject in the country, describes 
the “ Original Portraits of ple mg and McMas- 
ter, the historian, writes concerning “A Century of 
Constitutional Interpretation.” Mr. Bowen’s article, 
Mrs. Harrison's two papers, and the brief paper by Mr. 
Hart, are all illustrated with authentic portraits of 
persons, places, and objects pertaining to Washing 
ton and his times. Mr. Bowen's paper is accom- 
vanied by a rtrait of Washington by Joseph 
Vright, which has never before been engraved ; the 
original is in the possession of Mr. Bowen himself. 
Stuart's original studies for his portraits of General 
and Martha Washington are reproduced, and other 
portraits are engraved for this number which, it is 
thought, have not before seen the ny 

Besides this profusion of Centennial material, the 
magazine treats of a a of subjects of geueral in- 
terest, by well-known and favorite writers. 


An interesting portrait of John Burroughs at 
twenty opeus the April Wide Awake, as frontispiece ; 
this opens accompanies Mr. Burrough’s own 
story of his boyhood. Another excellent piece of 
biographical and historical work is by an Evglish 
writer—Mrs. Blathwayt, entitled “ Ralegh and the 
Potato,”’ this gives by courtesy of the National Gal- 
lery, Dublin, Ireland, a portrait of Lady Ralegh, Sir 
Walter's wife, also engravings from ——— 
made especially for Wide Awake. of Hayes-Barton 
farmhouse (Sir Walter's birthplace), of the Ralegh 
place of worship, the church at Bu ~H Salterton, 
also Sir Walter's residence at Youghal, ireland, a 
most picturesque spot, and the garden where the 
first potatoes were planted in Ireland, and many 
otber interesting illustrations. ‘‘A Dash for a Flag,” 
by R. M. Backus, is a spirited story of the Civil War. 
* The little Girl of the Okobojo,” by Mrs. Clara Doty 
Bates, is the tale of a great Western river-freshet. 
‘The Cascoroni Dance,” beautifully illustrated by 
Garrett, gives instructions for a joyous Easter game 
for children. 

There are many other interesting stories, sketches, 
poems and pictures. Mr, Trowbridge’s lively story, 
‘David Vane and David”’ is growing in interest and 
mystery as well. The Wide Awake is published by 
The D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 
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J. F. BONNELL. 
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{Je - sus, let thy ity-ing eye Call back a wand'ring sheep, 
| Look as when thy languid eye Was closed that we might live, 
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gee ai saat Sane esas eee 


False to thee, like Pe-ter, I would fain like Pe- ter, weep. Let me be by grace re- stored, On 
Fa - ther (at the aes to die, my en ‘forgive!” Surely with that dy - ing word, He 
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False to thee, like Pe-ter, I would fain like Pe-ter, weep. Let me be by grace re-stored, On 
Fa-ther (at the pointto die, my Savior gasped,) “forgive!” Surely with that dy - ing word, He 
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me be ail long suff’ring shown, Turn and look up-on me, Lord, And break my heart of stone. 
turns and looks and cries “’Tisdone!” O my bleeding, loving Lord, Thou break’ st my heart of stone. stone 
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ANDANTINO RELIGIOSO. 


F. Wachs. 
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Poco animato. 
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ApaGio CANTABILE, L. v. Beethoven, 
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PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Exceiled for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Copyrichr OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CopyRight OFFICE, 
No. 1,763 U WASHINGTON 
To wir, Be tt REMSMBERED 
That on the 12th day of January, Anno Demini 
1889, the estate of Alfred H 
deposited In this Office the title of a Musical Com 
position, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit 
DELTA CAPPA EPSILON GRAND MARCH, 
COMPOSED BY ALFRED H, PEASE 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co, 
the right whereof it claims as proprietor, in con 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Libarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from January 2, 1889, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,479 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED: 
That on the Ist day of January, Anno Domini 1889, 
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| George F. Root, of the United States, has deposited in 
| this Office the title of a Musical Com position, the ticle 
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Pease, of New York, has | 


/ or description of which is in the following words, to 


wit 
THE FIRST GUN IS FIRED. 
Song and Chorus. 
WorbDs AND Music BY GgeorGe F. Root 
Cincinnati: 
The John Chureh Co 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 

with the laws of the United States respecting copy 

rights A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress 

In renewal for 14 years from April 15, 1889, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,764 U. WASHINGTON 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, George F. Root, of Chicago, Ill., has deposited 
in this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following words, 
to wit 

THE COTTAGE IN THE VALE. 
Quartette. 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY Gro, F. Root 
Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when the 

first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
COPYRIGHT OFFICER, 
No. 1,765 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, George F. Root, of Chicago, I11., has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or deseription of which is in the following words, 
to wit: 

HOME’S SWEET HARMONY. 
Quartette. 
WRITTEN AND ComposeD BY Gro. F. Root 
Cincinnati : 


The John Church Co. 


WM. KNABE 








the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress 
In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMBRICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoryRiGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,766 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 12th day of January. Anno Domini 
1889, George F. Root, of Chicago, 11]., has deposited 
in this Office the title of a Musical Compx sition, the 
title or description of which is in the following words, 
to wit: 

GRIEVE NOT THE HEART THAT LOVES THEE. 
Quartette. 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY Geo. F. Roor, 
Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Cc 

In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when 

the first term of 28 years will have exptred. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,762 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wrt, Be rr REMEMBERED: 
That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, George R. Poulton, of the United States, has 
deposited in this Office the title of a Musical Com- 


position, the title or description of which is in the 


ollowing words, to wit: 

AURA LEA. 

Song and Chorus. 
Poetry BY W. W, Fospick, 
Music BY Groroe R. PouLton. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from May 1, 1889, when the 

first term of 28 years will have expired. 





have attained an 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, whicn establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 14 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Quotation from the new Bass Song, ** Kine or THe Sea.” 
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nt postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
= ‘our music dealer does nét keep them, send di- 
® rectly to H. R. PALMER, Lock box 2841, N.Y¥.City. 


‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIAND CO , Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co.. Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Wo. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GosreL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and Gospel 
Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


contains 208 pages, nearly double the 
number in previous single volumes, 
but it will be sold at the same prices, 1. ¢. : 


We are issuing yearly, in the proper seasons, music 
of all kinds, suitable for special occasions, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Children’s Day, 
Thanksgiving, etc. nar Bau, lists sent on applica- 

cinnati 


tion. JOHN 


HURCH CO., Cin 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COmwsoLIDATED 
ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 








SR RTEGE “Ts a BEE EN $30.00 per 100 
A Piano or Orgau played from the regular edition FlexibleCloth........... 50.00 per 100 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this WORDS ONLY 
one. Board Covers. . 1. _e? * per 100 
Price, $1.00. Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp | _ 15.00 per 100 
NONPAREIL ED TION. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati. paper covers.......... 5.00 per 100 





If ordered by mail, add 5 ects. for postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonparei! Edition. 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with Gosre! 
HyYMNs CONSOLIDATED. 

GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. M DY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
not be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
songs in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 








mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail meuts of books issued by other publish- 


price. "THE JOHN CHURCH O., Cincinnati. Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


General {ijusic ealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 





PIANOS axsv ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our 
Octavo Pieces, 6000 in number. All are 
most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems, Glees, Choruses, Quartets, 
and Sacred Selections. More expensive to 
publish than sheet music, we still sell them 
for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 

will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 
Songs in our well made School Song Col- 
lections, of which some of the newest are 
“United Voices,” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) “ Chil- 
dren's School Songs,” (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) “ Kin- 
dergarten and Primary School Songs,” (:i0 cts., 
$3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” ($2.1 0.) 


Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, 
as “ College Songs,” (50 cts.) “ War Songs, "(50 
cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,” (30 cts.) 
“American Male Choir,” ($1.) “‘ Temperance 
Rallying Songs,” (35 cts.)“ Memorial Day Songs 
and Hymns,” (25 cts. 

Music for Temperance. 
160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull’s Tem- 
perance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz 

Music for Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song. 
(40 cts., $4.20 doz.) 


Music for Concerts; Juvenile. 

The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Flora’s 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed Cock 
Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid’s 
Supper, ( Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz 


Music for Home. 


Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano Col- 
lection, (each $1.00.) 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems 


(80 cts., $7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number 

quite new—give about one for each Sun- 
day in the vear, and are full of grace and 
beauty. 

Song Harmony, 

(60 cts., $6 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is 
a new and very “ perfect’ book for Singing 
Classes, perhaps the best of a long series of 
books by the same author. 


The Graded Singing School, 


(50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges, 
is a sensible, practical method. by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
nished with good material for successful 
work. 
Jehovah's Praise, 

($1, or $9 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is a 
full size Church Music Book, with a large 
number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, 
also Glees, Part-Songs, and a multitude of 
melodious exercises for classes. 


Temple Chimes, 


(35 cts., $3.60 doz.,) by Evangelist Luther, 
just published, is a very superior collection 
of new Gospel Songs, of Hymns and Tunes 


Praise in Song, 


| (40 cts., $4.20 doz.,) by L. O. and E. U. Em- 


erson, is a new Sunday School and Praise 
book, full of uncommonly good music and 
hymns. A very “ perfect” book for vestry 


| singing. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


‘0, DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


| 0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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THEME FUGUE. 


F. Wachsa, 
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ALLEGRO MODERATO. 


W. A. Mozart. 
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